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Some of the enthusiasm we have expressed in 
previous reports has been related to the acquisi- 
tion of specific items. This is true for 1979, but 
the new and expanded space provided for our collec- 
tions is an added feature. In 1979, our space 
improved in quantity and in quality and, even more 
gratifying, in all of our Department's library 
functions. Our collections have their roots in 
the formal establishment of the Bloomingdale Asylum 
Library by the New York Hospital Trustees in August 
1823. The Bloomingdale Asylum moved to its current 
location in White Plains in 1894, where its library 
continues to this day. A new stack room was con- 
structed there in 1978. The current space was 
expanded and modernized in 1979; an audio visual 
section was installed and a comfortable reading room 
and new offices and working areas for the library 
staff were added. 


The Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, with its 
own library, opened in 1932, and became the newest 
division of the Department of Psychiatry. This 
library has now moved to enlarged and attractive 
quarters on the second floor of PWC above its previous 
location and is now supported by a separate stack 
room. The two departmental libraries buy books in 
concert thus avoiding duplications wherever possible 
and each has its area of strength and specialization. 
Reader comfort received high priority in the design 
of these new libraries. 


Major changes were effected for part of the 
historical portion of the library, also. The formal 
Oskar Diethelm Historical Library remains unchanged 


and contains works published before 1920. Material | 
published between 1920 and 1950, which has been with- 
drawn from the current Payne Whitney departmental 
library, is housed in a separate stack room. 


The History of Psychiatry Section and the 
accompanying Reference Library have moved from 
the old hydrotherapy quarters in the sub-basement 
to a larger space on the ninth floor, and now 
occupy an area once used for research. The new 
quarters provide offices for the staff, research 
carrels for members of the Section and for visiting 
scholars, and a seminar room. In addition, the 
shelving space has more than tripled for the refer- 
ence books and a separate archives room provides 
work space for the librarians. Researchers now 
have a more comfortable and cheerful work atmosphere. 


Oskar Diethelm Historical Library 


If there is a style exemplified by our 1979 
acquisitions, which were made possible by the 
Friends, it is one of breadth: Last year the 
Friends enabled us to add 104 books, 7 prints and 
1 broadside, a somewhat lesser amount than in pre- 
vious years. This situation did not result from a 
lack of available works, but rather was due to infla- 
tion that eroded our purchasing power. Many routine 
20th century psychiatric books command high prices 
that are tenfold what they were a few short years 
ago! 
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era N OW then Thy-felf, -prefume not God 


NG to fcan.; 
a The only Science of Mankind is Man. 


Plac’d on this Ifthmus of a Middle State, 
A Being darkly wife, and rudely great: 
With too much Knowledge for the Scepric Side, 
With.too much Weaknefs for a Stoic’s Pride, 
He hangs bétween ; in doubt to act, or reft, 


To deem himfelf a Part of God, or Beaft; 
In doubt, his Mind or Body to prefer, 


Born but to die, and reas’ning but to err ; 
Alike in Ignorance, his Reafon fuch, 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much. 
Chaos of Thought and Paffion, all confus’d ; 
Still by himfelf abus’d, or dif-abus’d ; 

Created half to rife, and half to fall; 

Great Lord of all things, yet a Prey to all ; 
Sole Judge of Truth, in endlefs Error hurl’d : 
The Glory, Jeft, and Riddle, of the World! 
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These famous lines were written in 1730 by 
the English poet, Alexander Pope (1688-1744), in 
his Essay On Man published in 1733. A lovely folio 
edition of this work was added to the Diethelm 
Library in 1979 with the aid of the Siegfried and 
Josephine Bieber Foundation. It is a philosophical 
account of man's place in nature and is important 
in the understanding of 18th century psychiatry by 
reflecting and influencing a change occurring in 
the study of mankind's normal and abnormal behavior. 


Pope's own brilliance and motivation enabled 
him to become one of the most popular writers of 
his day--in fact, he became a literary and a 
social success in spite of the handicaps of poverty 
and an uneven education. He became adept in a number 
of languages (which aided him in later translations) 
and began to publish in 1709. Perhaps his most 
famous works are The Rape of the Lock (1712), and 
Dunciad (1726). He was called a romantic at times, 
but he was better known for his satire which precip- 
itated numerous literary battles with his contem- 
poraries, although Addison, Swift, and the statesman, 
Bolingbroke, were his friends. 


His Essay On Man was only the first section of 
a projected four-part study which was planned to 
include a section on knowledge and its limits, on 
government, and on morality. Initially issued in 
sections and published anonymously because of a 
deistic emphasis, Pope eventually collected his 
works under his own name. Essay On Man is considered 
to be largely derivative with much based on Bolingbroke. 
It aptly captured the thought of the time and expressed 
it in such a pleasing fashion that it became extremely 
popular. The book was widely translated and became 


highly influential in Colonial America, and its 
influence continued into the first fifty years of 
the fledgling United States. It was first reprinted 
here in 1747, and during the next century over 150 
editions appeared. Later in the 19th century, 
phrenologists were reprinting Pope's Essay On Man 
with their inimitable phrenological footnotes. 


We are very pleased to have this work not only 
because of the beauty of its appearance (it is a 
small folio, leather bound, and printed on high 
quality rag paper), but also for the thought provoking 
stimulation of its contents and for its confident 
expression that one can learn more about man by 
studying man than God. 


In the transition from a poet's view of man in 
the early 18th century to a physician's book written 
about aging in the 17th century, we are able to 
observe some of the remarkable changes that occurred 


in the span of 70 years. A Portrait of Old Age, 


Wherein is Contained A Sacred Anatomy of Both Soul 
and Body was published in London in 1666, and presented 


to the Library by the Margaret S. Millhauser Fund. 
It was written by a Dr. John Smith, who was born in 
Buckinghamshire in 1630 and died forty-nine years 
later. He was an undergraduate at Oxford University 
and eventually received his medical degree there. 
Very little else is known about his life. In his 
introduction he speaks of “living in a daring age." 
To our modern eye, his opinions seem to be largely 
correct because the 17th century was a time of great 
intellectual ferment, which was seen particularly 

in the accompanying scientific revolution. At the 
same time, Dr. Smith was more rooted in the past than 
in the contemporary forward-looking portion of his 


society. His volume was inspired by the portraiture 
provided by King Solomon in the Ecclesiastes section 
in the bible. Dr. Smith uses this as his text and 
then embroiders a discussion on it which is heavily 
based on religion; but, at the same time, it is inter- 
mingled with the medical thought of his time. His 
views are psychosomatic in concept and the book con- 
tains a fair amount of material of a psychological 
nature. For example, the major portion of the second 
chapter is largely devoted to reason and imagination. 
Concurrently, he uses much symbolism and analogies 
with sunlight and the moon in his discussions of 
bodily functions. Later on he discusses the passions. 
The concluding portion of the book deals with disease 
and death. Herein he discusses the symptoms and 
Signs of death and also the role of mourning as seen 
at funerals. At first perusal, Dr. Smith's book may 
appear rather quaint to us, but it was of sufficient 
importance during his lifetime and the years that 
followed to warrant three editions, the last appear- 
ing in 1752. 


Traveling forward in time nearly two centuries 
and in locale to the northeast area of the United 
States, we encounter a medical tale based on the 
patient's point of view. 


On Saturday evening, September 21, 1844, Isaac 
H. Hunt, a boot and shoemaker of Augusta, Maine, was 
admitted to the Maine Insane Hospital in Augusta. He 
was discharged on May 31, 1847, at the insistence of 
Dr. Robert A. Coney, a Selectman of Augusta, over the 
protestations of the Superintendent, Dr. James Bates. 
Hunt sought redress from the State of Maine for the 
abuses he suffered as a patient, especially during 
the period he was under the care of Dr. Isaac Ray 
(one of the thirteen founders of the American 
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Psychiatric Association). His petition was denied 
at that time, but two years later Hunt resubmitted 
his petition adding a second request that the abuses 
of the Maine Insane Hospital against its patients 

be investigated. That second petition resulted in 

a fuller investigation but did not remedy Hunt's 
complaint. 


Hunt published his account of his experiences 
in a pamphlet entitled, Astounding Disclosures! 
Three Years in a Madhouse! By a Victim. The first 
edition was published in 1851, Recently, the Friends 
were able to purchase a copy of the second edition 
of 1852 in relatively good condition. In 1852, it 
sold for "25 Cents." In that edition, the author 
states that the first edition ran to 4,000 copies. 
The cover contains a fairly creditable likeness of 
Dr. Isaac Ray, who is watching three attendants hold 
a funnel in a patient's mouth for force feeding. 
One of the attendants is holding a "key" used in 
that period to pry open the clenched jaws of a resis- 
tant or unconscious individual. The sketch is titled 
"Dr. Ray giving poisonous medicines!!! 'There is 


nothing given you but what is for your good.' See 
page 7." It has no artist's name and may well have 


been done by the author, since the representation 
of Ray is effectively cartoon-like in character. 
His unruly hair, and the small framed spectacles, 
identify him. It is most likely the first American 
psychiatric cartoon. 
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“DR RAY” GIVING POISONOUS MEDICINES!!! 
There is nothing given you but what is fur your good.”’ See page 7. 







SECOND EDITION. 


PRINTED FOR 
ISAAC H. HUNT, THE AUTHOR. 
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Utilizing the data provided in the book by Hunt, 
a modern day clinician would have little trouble iden- 
tifying him as suffering from paranoid schizophrenia. 
As is often the case with such "exposes," one must 
read them with awareness of the pathology present, 
but also with the caveat that aspects of reality can 
nevertheless be included. The description of the 
administration of medicine designed to drive him wild, 
reduce him to tears, or to deprive him of all sense 
of affect ("I felt as stoic and indifferent as a 
pirate.") is clearly unfounded. Delusions are re- 
counted as if they were indeed reality, or, if not, 
that sound and sights were staged by the staff specif- 
ically designed to create the delusions he suffered. 
On the other hand, the recounting of episode upon 
episode of patient abuse by staff and Superintendents 
alerts one to the possibility of a real basis for 
the complaint. In 1850, a legislative investigation 
was begun because of Hunt's second petition. Extracts 
of affidavits are reprinted in the pamphlet and we 
are now in the process of trying to obtain a copy of 
the legislative committee's actual report. It is 
characteristic of many paranoid delusions that they 
have a persuaSive quality and so it is with Hunt's. 


If Hunt's reprintings of the affidavits sub- 
mitted to the investigating committee are correct, 
they certainly suggest that there is substance to 
some ‘of his accusations. It is perhaps most strik- 
ing that after he finishes his account of his travails 
and the unsuccessful petitions, he addresses himself 
to the question of the proper treatment of the insane 
by their friends, and sounds remarkably like Isaac 
Ray's reports describing moral management and the 
general suggestions of the medical superintendents of 
the period for the proper moral treatment of the in- 
sane. The pamphlet is a remarkably valuable find 
Since it can be compared with actual legislative 
reports for an understanding of conditions in the 
hospital at that time. 
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We have acquired copies of four different 
British Parliamentary Laws which deal with the 
provision of care for lunatics. The first and 
fundamental one is entitled "An Act for the 
Regulation of the Care and Treatment of Lunatics" 
and was passed on the 4th of August in 1845. Four 
days later, "An Act to Amend the Laws for the 
Provision and Regulation of Lunatic Asylums for 
Counties and Boroughs and for the Maintenance and 
Care of Pauper Lunatics in England," was enacted. 
(We have also obtained two later Amendments.) 
There is a long and lively history behind these 
enactments, which were largely brought about through 
the efforts of one man. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper (1801-1885), was a 
direct descendant of the Shaftesbury family and 
became the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury in 185l. 

In 1826, as Lord Ashley, he was elected to Parlia- 
ment and remained there for the next twenty years. 
He was active in the government at times. For 
example, he was Lord of the Admiralty in 1834. 
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Eventually, Lord Ashley relinquished such pur- 


suits to concentrate his entire time on philanthropic 
endeavors. He worked for many causes. He was a 
leading figure in agitating for the enactment of a 
ten-hour work day. He explored the conditions of 
women and children who worked in the coal mines and 
found that children from the age of four worked up 

to 18 hours a day in the "bowels of the earth." He 
favored improvements in the conditions of apprentices 
to chimneysweeps, in education, and in housing. He 
was also active in a number of religious societies. 


Of all his philanthropic interests, Lord Ashley 
is probably best known for his efforts on behalf of 
the insane. A year after he was elected to Parlia- 
ment, he became a member of the investigating commit- 
tee looking into the treatment of lunatics. This 
investigation led to the 1828 "Act on Lunacy," which 
established the Metropolitan Commissioners, a super- 
visory group of 15 men which included Ashley. In 
the 1840's another act authorized the study of the 
current state of the British asylums and, after the 
Committee visited 166 asylums, The Report of the Metro- 
politan Commissioners on Lunacy was issued in 1844. 
We possess this Report, although we lack the supple- 
mental one on Wales and a statistical appendix. 


The Report led to the 1845 Acts, which estab- 
lished the Commissioners in Lunacy, a group having 
wider responsibilities than the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners. The group consisted of five laymen, three 
doctors and three lawyers. Lord Ashley became the 
first chairman and continued to hold this position 
for the rest of his life. 
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This new law compelled the local governmental 
units in England and Wales to make available treat- 
ment for the insane poor. Lord Ashley did not think 
much of the private asylum system and favored the 
active construction of county hospitals, which fol- 
lowed upon the Act. Initially, the building program 
was viewed with great optimism, but by the time of 
Lord Ashley's death people had begun to question 
whether or not the hospital building movement had 
succeeded in its purpose. The asylums were becoming 
discouragingly overcrowded and were not bringing the 
hoped for cures. At the same time, the Commissioners 
had brought a standard reporting system into opera- 
tion, which enabled people to learn more about the 
problems of insanity. In 1847, the Commissioners 
in their report endorsed the nonrestraint movement. 
During this period one reads about many of the issues 
that once more came to a head in the 1970's, and one 
is left with an uneasy feeling of déja vu. 


It is a truism, generally accepted, that the 
problems of psychiatry are particularly susceptible 
to influences from society and culture. Nowhere 
is this demonstrated more clearly than in the area 
that we today call substance abuse, or what was more 
familiarly known as drug addiction. Controversy 
about the use of opium continued throughout most of 
the 19th century. Its dangers appeared to have been 
noted with more alarm by the medical profession after 
the introduction of the hypodermic syringe in the 
1850's, which made the abuse of opium, and especially 
morphine, impossible to ignore. 





Opium was introduced into China as early as 
the 13th century. By the 17th century, its use for 
smoking was on the increase, In 1757, the East 
India Company obtained a monopoly for growing the 
poppy in India and supplied most of the opium used 
in China. The export of opium to China grew rapidly. 
The Chinese forbade importation in 1796, but smugglers 
succeeded in providing an ever increasing supply 
until the Opium Wars of 1839-1842. However, this 
did not end the supply and, in addition, the Chinese 
began to grow their own poppies. 


Many Britons became disturbed because their 
nation was making a profit from the sale of opium 


to the Chinese. On one hand, there was the problem 
of obtaining tea from China for which the Chinese 
wanted to be paid in silver. In turn, cash could 
be obtained from China by them selling opiun, 
thereby maintaining a convenient monetary balance. 
In 1842, The Times of London called for a moral 
compensation to China for Britain's role in the 
opium trade which began a debate that lasted for 
nearly sixty years. The British continued to 
maintain their monopoly although Americans sold 
Turkish opium to the Chinese and soon Persian grown 
opium was also being imported to China. Behind 

all these activities countries were vying for a 
broader position of power by establishing commercial 
trade with China. 
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The Anglo-Oriental Society for the Suppression 
of the Opium Trade was founded to combat this evil 
and did so through their annual publication, The 
Friend of China, which appeared in 32 volumes from 
1875 to 1916. It was this society, run by the Rever- 
end Storrs Turner, that William H. Brereton attacked 


in his book The Truth About Opium. Being A Refutation 
of the Fallacies of the Anti-Opium Society and a 
Defence of the Indo-China Opium Trade. It was the 


product of a series of lectures which the Rev. Turner 
had attended in February 1882; a series given by 
Brereton not long after returning from an extensive 
period in China. The book was issued in 1882 and 
reprinted in January 1883 with a revised preface. 

It is this edition, in the form of a presentation 
copy from the author, that the Friends obtained for 
the Historical Library. 


Brereton argued that if the Chinese really 
wanted to put a stop to the custom of opium smoking, 
they would have ceased growing the plant themselves; 
however, they would not do so because the government 
of China also obtained a large revenue from this 
source. He praises the Rajput people as fine, truth- 
ful and brave even though they are "literally sat- 
urated with opium." Brereton also points out that 
nicotine is a more potent poison than opium. He 
calculates that the reputed 6000 tons of opium 
imported into China would only provide a few grains 
a year for each person living there. In contrast, 
if one poured all the spirits, wine and beer con- 
sumed yearly in Great Britain into a lake, the 
entire population could easily swim in their man- 
made pool, Even worse, he further states, if the 
tears of misery of the widows, orphans, and broken- 
hearted wives of alcoholics were collected, an ocean 
of sorrow would be presented to the world, 
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Brereton was confident that he had routed the 
Anti-Opium Society and that they had almost stopped 
functioning by the time he wrote his second preface. 
His belief was strong that opium smoking was not 
only "perfectly innocuous," but definitely beneficial. 
Brereton was to lose his battle; an outcome perhaps 
signaled by the fact that we can find no evidence 
that he published anything else on the subject (or 
on any other subject, for that matter). 


Charles Arthur Mercier (1852-1919) graduated 
from the London Hospital Medical School and then 
entered into psychiatric training at the Bucks 
County Asylum before beginning his career at the 
City of London Asylum. He eventually became a 
private lecturer in psychiatry at the Westminster 
Hospital Medical School and published extensively 
on psychiatric topics from 1888 to 1918. This year 
the Friends gave us two of his books which we lacked. 


The first book is entitled Sanity and Insanity 
and was published in London in 1890. It is a book 
intended for the layman to help him understand the 
nature of emotional illnesses. Mercier was only 
mildly apologetic about his open discussion of 
sexual and reproductive functions as he felt that 
the role of medicine in society was changing. 

He points out that the doctor was once accepted 

or rejected depending on whether or not his diagnosis 
or prescription was criticized. In 1890, patients 
along with their friends, expected a clear descrip- 
tion of the character of their disorders and they 

then would decide if the therapy recommended seemed 
appropriate. 
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Numerous medical books had been published for 
the layman, but as this was not true for mental ill- 
ness, Mercier wished to rectify the situation. Although 
the frontispiece is a reproduction of a photo of a 
bearded lady, most of the book is not that sensational 





because the illustrations are devoted to various 
aspects of the nervous system. He attempts to account 
for insanity rather than explain all its forms by 
dividing causes into heredity and stress. Stress is 
then divided into direct stress and indirect stress 
with the latter further separated into internal and 
external origins. Though Mercier wrote this book for 
the layman, he uses it as a platform to introduce 

some of his own speculations about the causes of 
insanity. 
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The second volume is also in a semi-popular mode 
for though Crime and Insanit (London, 1911) contains 
a serious attempt at the Classification of crimes it 
did appear as part of the series called The Home 
University Libra of Modern Knowledge. This book 
is considered by the author to be a supplement to 
his slightly earlier volume Conduct and Its Disorders, 
also printed in 1911. Mercier views crime in his 
Study as a disorder of conduct. Throughout his book, 
he is particularly interested in the relationship of 
crime to insanity, a topic that is still highly per- 
tinent, but he is yet undecided as to its ultimate 
relationship. 


An interesting small volume that was added to 
our collection this year was published in Chicago in 
1893. It has its original soft board covers and is 
entitled Hysterical Women: Their Trial, Tears, and 
Tantrums. As the subtitle Suggests, this is a some- 
what outspoken and critical work written for the use 
of the general public. The author, Dr. A. W. Thornton, 
lists himself as a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, and a former physician to the 
Wellington Dispensary for Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren. Dr. Thornton felt that he was able to write 
on the subject with authority because his past expe- 
riences included thirty-three years of practice and 
being raised in an hysterical family atmosphere, 
which enabled him to observe such behavior from 
childhood. 


None of the standard sources give any informa- 
tion about Dr. Thornton, and, for that matter, only 
this edition from Chicago is recorded. We are given 
Slightly more information on the last page of his 195- 
Page book where an address in West Ferndale in the 
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State of Washington is given with the suggestion that 
for $1 he will be glad to reply to any correspondent 
and also send along a complimentary copy of his book. 
He admits that his studies have been critized as being 
too direct at times. Hysteria occurs in men, too, he 
acknowledges, but it is his premise that it is largely 
peculiar to women between the ages of thirteen to 
forty-five when their menstrual functions are active. 
He believes that "A very remarkable condition of the 
nervous system exists in this class of women: that 
almost every organ of the body is liable from trivial 
causes (or no apparent cause) to take on the form and 
the appearance of a real organic disease, while in 
reality no such disease exists." (p. 11) 


Dr. Thornton then reviews a wide variety of 
symptoms that range from an acute hysterical paroxysm 
to more diverse chronic complaints. He notes that 
many of these women are from the upper classes of 
society, which concurs with the observation of Freud 
in a paper he wrote that same year, and adds that 
although many of them have good religious training 
and behavior, ".... they will lie with facility, cruel- 
ness, and impressiveness...." 


Perhaps some of the objections to his book may 
have arisen from his frank (for those times) discussion 
of sexual matters. He cites such writers as Charcot 
and Liebeault in his text, and talks about auto-sugges- 
tion. His treatment methods are based on understanding 
and firmness. At times he will catch the attention of 
the patient, cut through her dramatic display and 
reassure her that he will not divulge the truth about 
her being able to overcome her paralysis. He will 
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then force her to get up and start walking. He gen- 
erally opposed the use of medication, but one of his 
favorite means of terminating all kinds of attacks 
was his use of a pitcher of cold water. 





CLAVUS HYSTERICAS —Page se [? 


He states this should be applied anywhere, at 
any time, even on the porch of a church, which he 
finds to be a favorite place for an hysterical attack 
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to occur. He recognized that the social role of 
women was changing and speaks of them as being in a 
transitional period with a diminished desire to be 
at home. He cites the resentful hazards of being 
stuck in the home and the resulting stressful inter- 
Play between husband and wife that ensues. However, 
he never really investigates the motives, both con- 
scious and unconscious, of his patients beyond men- 
tioning their need for attention, repeated medical 
examinations and, in some cases, a dose of opium. 


The Friends also purchased a slim little volume 
by an early American analyst, Isador H. Coriat, 
entitled The Hysteria of Lady MacBeth, (New York, 
1912). Coriat was a Bostonian who coauthored a 
laboratory manual while at Tufts Medical School from 
which he graduated in 1900. After his graduation, 
he entered a five-year psychiatric training program 
at the Worcester State Hospital, spending his first 
two years under Adolf Meyer, a man who made a lasting 
impression on him... Eleven papers were the result of 
this period, mainly on biochemistry. He settled in 
Boston and while there became acquainted with the 
leaders of the psychopathological and psychothera- 
peutic movements of the day. Coriat became active 
in the Emanuel movement and coauthored Religion in 
Medicine (1908), a report on the "healing" that was 
practiced at the Emanuel Church. Morton Prince soon 
made him a collaborating editor of the Journal of 


Abnormal Psychology. 


Barbara Sicherman, who recently wrote an account 
of Coriat, pointed out that he soon became interested 
in the psychoanalytic ferment of the Boston area and 
was the secretary of the Boston Psychoanalytic Society 
when it was founded in 1914. He also joined the 
American Psychoanalytic Association and served as 
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president in 1924 and in 1937. Of his hundred pub- 
lications listed by Grinstein, six were of book 
length and covered topics such as abnormal psychol- 
ogy, dreams, religion, and psychoanalysis. 


Coriat's study of Lady MacBeth illustrates an 
interesting mixture of the movements of the day. He 
talks about the role of the subconscious in repres- 
Sion using Freudian concepts (unacceptable impulses 
or memories may be kept out of consciousness). He 
also reviewed some of the then very recent literature 
on the application of psychoanalysis to literature 
(such as Freud's studies on W. Jensen and Leonardo 
da Vinci as well as the study by Ernest Jones on 
Hamlet). In writing about Lady MacBeth's sleepwalk- 
ing, however, he is drawn to the newer French studies, 
particularly Janet's on dissociation, and even uses 
Morton Prince's concept of co-consciousness in describ- 
ing Lady MacBeth's dissociated double personality. 
Coriat's book was sufficiently interesting to his 
contempories to warrant another printing nearly a 
decade later and also a translation into German. 


Archives of Psychiatry 


In our last report, we briefly summarized the 
history of our Archives and noted the many organiza- 
tions that have deposited their papers with us. In 
1979, the American College of Neuropsychopharmacology 
decided to join its distinguished list of predecessors. 
The College was founded in 1961 for the purpose of 
serving as an interdisciplinary research group in 
the field of neuropsychopharmacology. It has grown 
to become a leading organization with over two hun- 
dred members. It holds an annual meeting where 
research is reported and where the members can attend 
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workshops. Moreover, they have also sponsored the 
volume Psychopharmacology: A Generation of Progress. 
We are most pleased that they are depositing their 
papers with us; in addition, they have inaugurated 
our Corporate Friends category. 


Otherwise, much of last year was spent in the 
consolidation of our papers and in seeking additions 
to our existing collections. Work on organizing 
and cataloging the papers of Dr. David M. Levy 
progressed well during the year. Major contributions 
to existing papers were from the American Psycho- 
pathological Association. Dr. Max Fink, secretary 
of the organization for many years, presented a col- 
lection that included most of the association's pro- 
grams since 1912 and minutes of the council meetings 
from 1927 to 1967. This portion fills in much of the 
older history, but we have located little manuscript 
material prior to 1927. Dr. David Dunner, the current 
treasurer, also sent recent membership and financial 
records. The American Academy of Psychiatry and the 
Law, and the Academy of Psychoanalysis through the 
History Committee under Leo Berman, also sent papers 
throughout the year. Sidney Malitz, the Archivist 
of the American College of Psychiatrists, is collect- 
ing the official papers of his organization. Miss 
Emily L. Martin, following her generous custom of 
presenting mental health papers annually, gave us 
more Frankwood E. Williams items. 


New collections are on the horizon. We hope 
we will be able to report further on them in our 
next year's summary. 
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History of Psychiatry Reference Library 


The major news concerning the Reference Library 
has already been reported. The Library continues to 
acquire a broad range of modern studies, which will 
be useful to the researcher involved in the complex 
subjects of psychiatry and psychoanalysis. Last year, 
a total of 96 works were accessioned. They came from 
a variety of sources; the Department of Psychiatry, 
the Friends, the Frances S. Cartmell Fund, and from 
various individual Friends. 


Other Gifts Received 


We also wish to thank the following for gifts of 
manuscripts and books made in 1979 to the different 
collections: 


Dr. Kenneth E. Appel 
Dr. Walter Bromberg 
Dr. Eric T, Carlson — 
Dr. Ralph M. Crowley 
Dr. Lawrence Friedman 
Dr. Barbara Fass Leavy 
Dean Erich Meyerhoff 
Dr. Doris B. Nagel 

Dr. Jacques M, Quen 
Dr. Jonas R, Rappeport 
Mr. Philip Sapir 


Membership Information 


An enclosed card lists the various categories of 
membership in the Friends of the Oskar Diethelm Histor- 
ical Library, beginning with an annual fee of $25. 


x 


There are opportunities for longer term contribu- 
tions, which would be acknowledged on bookplates 
and inserted in volumes purchased through such gifts. 
An endowment fund can be established by a gift or 
bequest in a will of $5,000 or more to the Cornell 
University Medical College. Such funds provide a 
secure source of income and serve as a permanent 
memorial to the generosity of the donor. 


Corporate Friends 


Last year, we announced the formation of the 
Corporate Friends of the Library. This year we are 
pleased to announce the first of such donations. 
Contributions in the following categories are sug- 
gested: Annual $500; Contributing $1000; Sustain- 
ing $5000; Patron $10,000. 
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MEMBERS OF THE FRIENDS - 1979 


ENDOWMENTS 


The Frances S. Cartmell Fund 
The Margaret S. Millhauser Fund 


FOUNDATION GRANTS 


Siegfried & Josephine Bieber 


CORPORATE FRIENDS 


The American College of Neuropsychopharmacology 


HONORARY MEMBER 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H, Blatt 
Mrs. Dorothy V. Dalton 
Mrs. Louise E. Glass 
An Anonymous Friend 


PATRON MEMBERS 


Dr. & Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr, Frederick F,. Flach 
Dr. Abraham L. Halpern 

Dr. Doris B. Nagel 
Dr. Stephen Nordlicht 


Dr. Jacques M. Quen 
Dr. & Mrs. Nathaniel Warner 


Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


DE s 
Dr. 
Mrs. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
DY. 
DE. 
Mrs. 
DE.« 
Dz. 
Dr. 
ik ag 
DY. 
Dr. 
DE « 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Ralph D. Baker 

John E. Deitrick 

Eli Einbinder 

& Mrs. Birkett Elvidge 
Herbert Fensterheim 
Lawrence Friedman 

& Mrs. John Gussen 


Drs 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


Bernard Landis 
Barbara Fass Leavy 
Robert Michels 
Avodah K. Offit 
Edward E. Seelye 
Robert J. Stoller 
Hans Syz 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


John M. Astrachan 
James E. Baxter 
Dorothea Carlson 
Remo R. Cerulli 
Jonathan O. Cole 
Arnold Cooper 

Ralph Crowley 

& Mrs. Norman Dain 
Hannah S. Decker 
Oskar Diethelm 

Max Fink 

William A. Frosch 

& Mrs. Sanford Goldstone 

Francis J. Hamilton 

Peter T. Janulis 

M. Dorothea Kerr 
Jerome Kroll 

Helen P. Langner 

& Mrs. Leslie Larson 
L. Gerald Laufer 


Dr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr« 
Dr. 
DF. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Dr's 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr: 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr 
Ms. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


William T. Lhamon 

& Mrs. H. G. Lueck 
James R. McCartney 
Lillian McGowan 

Alan A. McLean 
Margaret S. Mahler 
Bernard Mathis Malloy 
Erich Meyerhoff 
Bradford G. Murphey 
George H. Pollock 
Edwin R. Ranzenhofer 
Herbert S. Ripley 
George Samios 

Ww. ©. M. Scott 

James H. Spencer, Jr. 
David D. Thompson 

A. Thorton Vandersall 
Lillian A. Wahrow 
Peter G. Wilson 
Harold S. Wright 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Dr. Edward T. Adelson Dr. Robert J. Mearin 

Dr. Valer Barbu Dr. Julius Mendel 

Mr. William T. Beaty, II Dr. Ildiko Mohacsy 

Dr. Bruce Bienenstock Dr. George Mora 

Dr. Manfred Bruan Dr. Anna J. Munster 

Dr. A. Louise Brush Dr. Nicholas Pastore 

Dr. James L. Curtin Dr. Edward L. Pinney, Jr. 
Dr. George E. Daniels Dr. Henry Pinsker 

Ms. Elizabeth H. Day Dr. Barbara Ross 

Dr. Lillian Feder Dr. Burtrum C. Schiele 
Dr. Paul F. DeGara Dr. Anne M. Shuttleworth 
Dr. Frank Glenn Dr. S. Mouchly Small 

Dr. Naomi Goldstein Mr. Samuel L. Steinwurtzel 
Dr. Roger B. Granet Dr. Liza Tallal 

Dr. Joseph C. Hinsey Dr. William A. Triebel 
Dr. Roosey Khawly Dr. Joseph W. Verhey 

Dr. John G. Kidd Dr. James H. Wall 

Dr. Marie Krisiuk-Azar Dr. Gloria Marmar Warner 
Dr. Marlin R. Mattson Dr. George J. Wright, Jr. 


Dr. J. M. Zucker 


We regret to report the deaths of two Friends during 
the past year: 


1. Mrs. Carmen Millet, who kindly had given us the 
papers of her late husband, Dr. John A. P. Millet. 


2. Dr. Kenneth E. Appel (1896-1979), who made so 
many contributions to psychiatry at the University 
of Pennsylvania, as president of the American 
Psychiatric Association, and through the Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry, and the Joint 
Commission on Mental Health. 


This report was prepared by Eric T. Carlson and 
Marilyn Kerr with the assistance of Oskar Diethelm, 
Mary Mylenki, Jacques M. Quen and Phyllis Rubinton. 
Brochure designed by Marilyn Kerr. 


